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AM WONDERING why it is that other unions throughout the coun- 

try cannot do the same as Local No. 432, Bakery Wagon Drivers _ 
and Salesmen of Oakland, Cal. James Shea, the President and Business 
Agent of the local union, is a wonderful—a marvelous. fellow—pos- 
sessed of genius, wit, tact, courage and diplomacy. 


While attending their meeting, during my recent trip to the west- 
ern coast, I was much impressed with the high-grade trade unionists 
holding membership in that organization.' There is no such thing as 
an empty chair in their meeting. If a member does not attend, at least 
every other meeting of the local, he is fined and reprimanded, and be- 
lieve me, brothers, they collect the fines. James Shea contends, and 
logically so, that unless men attend the meetings of their local union 
they do not know what is going on not only in their own organization 
but in the Labor Movement and business world generally. He claims, 
in accordance with their obligation, they are bound to attend.. Conse- . 
quently, they do attend and are made to do so as a result of their 
by-laws, referred to above in placing fines for non-attendance. 


The Bakery Drivers and Salesmen of Oakland have conditions 
that I will not here describe, but they are superior to conditions enjoyed 
by any of the techncal, high-skilled trades in the district and have 
reached a point that a few years ago we would consider impossible. 


This local union, at one time, was affiliated with the Bakery Work- 
ers’ International Union, but when the American Federation of Labor 
rendered its decision, in 1914, stating that those men came under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, it was the 
first local of its kind to apply for a charter from our International. 
James Shea was for many years a delegate to the Bakery Workers’ 
conventions, and I think, at one time, was a member of their National 
Executive Board, but today, he rejoices that his local is part and parcel 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, because they have the 
co-operation and assistance of our great unions in that district, and as 
a result have added substantial increases to their wages, reduced their 
working hours and made general conditions in their craft better. You 
could not pull one of those men away from us with a cable now. To 
me, in watching their actions, hearing their reports and knowing of 
their obedience to our laws, I must say, we do not have a union affiliated 
with our International organization that is. more loyal or more law- 
abiding. It is a pleasure and a comfort to me, when in that district, to 
meet with the membership of that organization. 
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Report of Delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in Los Angeles, 
Cal., October 3-14, 1927 


The Forty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor was opened in the Cinderella 
Roof ballroom, at 10:20 a. m., Octo- 
ber 3, 1927, in the city of Los Ange- 
les, by Collins Hardin, general chair- 
man of the local arrangements com- 
mittee, acting as temporary chairman. 
A very fine orchestra, composed of 
members of the local union of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
played the national anthem and other 
popular pieces which the delegates 
and visitors greatly enjoyed. 

An invocation was delivered by the 
Right Rev. Msgr. McCarthy in which 
he asked God’s blessing on our delib- 
erations. The speakers at the opening 
session were: President A. W. Hoch 
of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council; President John F. Dalton of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor; William G. Bonnelli, Presi- 
dent, Los Angeles City Council and 
representing the Mayor; Hon. Burton 
Fitts, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of California; Rev. E. P. Ry- 
land, Los Angeles Church Federation, 
and the Hon. C. C. Young, Governor 
of the State of California. 


Chairman Hardin introduced Bro. 
J. W. Buzzell, Secretary, Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council, who last year 
in Detroit invited the convention to 
come to California. After a word of 
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welcome to the delegates, Mr. Buzzell 
presented President William Green 
with a gavel made by a trade unionist 
of California wood and bound with 
California silver. He expressed the 
wish that our worthy president would 
preside over the finest and greatest 
convention that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor ever held. 


The convention was officially. 
opened by President Green and he re- 
sponded most cordially to the ad- 
dresses of welcome and said in part: 

“Since we arrived in the city we 
have observed abundant evidence of 
the sincerity of the welcome which 
was to be verbally extended to us this 
morning. Our hearts have been made 
glad; we rejoice with you; we antici- 
pate a most pleasant and profitable 
visit here. We shall go from here feel- 
ing that we have been permitted, for 
a brief while, to enjoy the glorious 
sunshine and golden sunsets of this 
delightful country.” 

Innumerable things President 
Green spoke of touching the lives and 
hearts of the rank and file of our 
great movement; thereby routing the 
reference made by a Los Angeles anti- 
labor paper with regard to what they 
termed his “economic absurdities.” 
He concluded his address as follows: 

“We are at the threshold of an im- 
portant convention. We are here to 
serve the working men and women of 
our country. Our doors are open. We 
invite the public to come and sit with 
us, to listen to our discussions, to ap- 
praise us as they see us in action, to 
know our faith, as the brother said, 
by and through the works we per- 
form, and the officers and members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
will rest their case upon the work of 
this convention and upon the bearing 
and attitude of those representatives 
who are here to represent the workers 
of our country.” 

The convention was then officially 
in action for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

After the report of the Committee 


on Credentials, the various other 
committees were named: Executive 
Council’s Report, Resolutions, Laws, 
Organization, Labels, Adjustment, 
Local and Federation Bodies, Educa- 
tion, Boycotts, State Organizations, 
Building Trades, Shorter Workday, 
Legislation, and International Labor 
Relations. Delegates representing our 
organization were appointed on some 
of these committees: President Tobin 
on the Committee on Laws and Inter- 
national Labor Relations; Secretary 
Hughes, Committee on Resolutions; 
Edward McCaffrey, Rules and Order 
of Business; Thomas J. Farrell, Com- 
mittee on Education; John M. Gilles- 
pie, Committee on State Organiza- 
tions. All resolutions of like charac- 
ter, in order to facilitate the work of 
the convention, are referred to these 
committees for discussion and adjust- 
ment. There is a chairman and secre- 
tary to each committee whose duty it 
is to report the resolutions as a whole 
to the convention for discussion on 
the floor to be either adopted or re- 
jected. 

All delegates of our International 
Brotherhood were present as elected, 
with the exception of Brother William 
Neer, of Chicago, who was not able to 
attend on account of illness. In his 
place, President Tobin appointed 
General Organizer Thomas J. Farrell, 
of Cincinnati, both to the Label 
Trades’ Department and to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


The headquarters for the delegates 
was at the Alexandria Hotel in Los 
Angeles. It was beautifully decorated 
as were some of the main streets of 
the city to pleasantly surprise us, for 
Los Angeles is supposed to be very 
unfavorable to Organized Labor. 

During the course of the conven- 
tion, a number of prominent speakers 
were introduced; among these was a 
man of high ideals whom trade union- 
ists of all political parties greatly re- 
spect and admire, the Hon. Hiram 
Johnson, United States Senator of 
California, who made an aadress that 
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shall long be remembered. He spoke 
of many things for the betterment of 
humanity, and requested the delegates 
and visitors to assist in any way they 
could in legislation for the great 
“Boulder Dam” project in which he is 
so interested. This, he said, would 
harness the Colorado River so that 
there would be “water enough not 
only to care for the arid plains of Ari- 
zona, Nevada and California but to 
furnish the absolutely essential water 
to the great coastal cities of Southern 
California.” We wish to quote an- 
other appeal he made that is apropos 
of the times, and good for us all to 
analyze: 

“T come to you as one who, for six 
years in this state, worked hand and 
hand with a united idealism that was 
exemplified in this organization, and 
the one appeal that I have to make to 
you today in the national aspect is the 
appeal that formerly we used to make 
to you in the local aspect in this state 
—that you would never forget, no 
matter what your success is, no mat- 
ter what your accomplishments, no 
matter what your victories might be, 
no matter that you rode the crest of 
the wave of prosperity with those 
who denied you in the past, that you 
would never forget the fundamentals, 
the idealism that in organized form 
organized labor represents today in 
the United States of America.” 


At the conclusion of Senator John- 
son’s address the entire audience 
arose and applauded for several min- 
utes. 

Among other honorable speakers 
were James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 
bor, and Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff, of the 
United States Army. An address was 
also made by J. B. Maddrill, Vice- 
President and Manager of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, who 
was well qualified to talk on this im- 
portant subject. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
of the Workers Educational Bureau 
gave an account of their work in be- 
half of trade unionists. 


The fraternal delegates brought the 
greetings of their respective coun- 
tries. Mr. Arthur Pugh, General Sec- 
retary of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Federation, and Mr. Will Sherwood, 
President of the shipbuilding and en- 
gineering trades, very ably repre- 
sented the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. A short address Was made by 
Mr. Richard Coppock, who was the 
General Secretary of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives of Great Britain. Mr. Alfred 
Farmilo spoke as the fraternal dele- 
gate of the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress. 

Much labor legislation was dis- 
cussed in resolutions and the conven- 
tion is on record to give every assist- 
ance in the coming Congress. On the 
whole the convention was one of the 
most successful held in many years. 
Peace generally seemed to prevail, 
and we are glad to report that the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers have again become part of the 
Building Trades Department, which 
means the solidifying of the move- 
ment in a big way. While the mem- 
bership of the Federation is not as 
large as in former years, there is a 
steady increase in many trades. 

No resolutions were presented this 
year by anyone for or against our In- 
ternational Union in connection with 
jurisdictional disputes. It was the 
first time in a good many conventions 
that these were missing; although we 
have several jurisdictional questions 
which organizations on both sides are 
trying to work out without taking 
them into the convention for final set- 
tlement. In order to handle some of 
these matters, it was necessary to call 
in Vice-President Michael Casey of 
San Francisco and Organizer Dave 
Beck of Seattle to the conferences. 

Owing to the fact that the conven- 
tion was held in the southern part of 
California, many labor men who were 
former delegates to the A. F. of L. 
conventions, and a number of officers 
of local unions throughout the coun- 
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try, including some from our own or- 
ganization, took advantage of the trip 
in order to spend their vacations in 
the sunshine, as well as get the educa- 
tion that the convention affords. 


It would take a great many words 
to describe the entertainment given 
the delegates and visitors in Los An- 
geles. The local committee deserves a 
great deal of credit for the way in 
which they handled the whole situa- 
tion. One Saturday was given over 
to a beautiful trip to Catalina Island; 
an afternoon was spent visiting the 
moving picture studios; an evening 
performance of the “King of Kings” 
—a splendid biblical production—was 
enjoyed by almost the entire delega- 
tion ; then there was a great dance for 
the delegates and local people at the 
El Patio ballroom, where President 
Green and Secretary Morrison ad- 
dressed those assembled; and there 
were sight-seeing trips for the ladies, 
too. 

During the convention a mass meet- 
ing was held by our Local Unions in 
Los Angeles which was well attended. 
General President Tobin was the 
principal speaker of the evening. 
Vice-President Michael Casey also 
spoke, and Organizer John M. Gilles- 
pie. The delegates were well received, 
and an opportunity to exchange greet- 
ings after the meeting was made the 
most of when refreshments were 
served and enjoyed by all present. 
We wish at this time to thank the lo- 
cal unions of Los Angeles for the 
courtesy and entertainment extended 
to the officers from the International 
Union while in their city. 

At one of the convention sessions a 
memorial was held for the deceased 
members of the American Federation 
. of Labor who had passed to the great 
beyond during the past year. Our 
General Auditor, George W. Briggs, 
whom we lost in August, 1927, was 
among those named to be remembered 
as we stood in silence for three min- 
utes. 

Toward the close of the convention, 


the same officers and Executive Coun- 
cil were re-elected for thé ensuing 
term. President Tobin was elected 
unanimously as Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the eleventh consecutive year. 


Two fraternal delegates were elect- 
ed to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. These were Michael F. Greene, 
President of the United Hatters of 
North America, and William B. Fitz- 
gerald, First Vice-President of the 
Street and Electfic Railway Em- 
ployes. A fraternal delegate was also 
elected to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, Joseph W. Morton of 
the Stationary Firemen. 


This is an opportune time to thank 
the membership for selecting us to 
represent them and give an account of 
our activities going to and coming 
from the convention. 


General Secretary Thomas L. 
Hughes visited our local in Sacra- 
mento on his way to the convention. 
Returning from the convention, Pres- 
ident Tobin, Organizers Beck and Gil- 
lespie came back by way of San Fran- 
cisco. An exceptionally large meeting 
was attended of the San Francisco 
Joint Council of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, which was held in the La- 
bor Temple of that city during our 
short stay. All spoke at the meeting. 


Two mass meetings were held in 
the city of Oakland, California, of the 
various locals. These were attended 
by the same visiting delegates, to- 
gether with Organizer William Con- 
boy of the Joint Council. President 
Tobin in his address gave those pres- 
ent considerable information on the 
movement throughout the country. It 
was with much satisfaction that we 
learned that the movement in that 
part of California is in a sound and 
flourishing condition. 

The local unions in San Francisco 
entertained us as their guests in their 
usually fine manner; as every dele- 
gate who attended the 1915 conven- 
tion and those who went down from 
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the Seattle convention in 1925 can 
well remember. 

In concluding the report of this 
convention, we wish to inform you 
that the next one is to be held in New 
Orleans, La., in November of 1928, 
after the Presidential election takes 
place. 

Completing the work of attendance 
at the convention and meetings sched- 
uled, your delegates returned to their 
homes and hereby 

Respectfully submit this report, 

DANIEL J. TOBIN 
THOMAS L. HUGHES 
THOMAS J. FARRELL 
JOHN McLAUGHLIN 
EDWARD McCAFFREY 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE 





Apology for the Strikebreaker is 


Impossible 
Has a workman the moral right to 
work how, when and where he 


pleases, even to becoming a strike- 
breaker? The right to individual free- 
dom of action in the greatest number 
of ways is perhaps the most precious 
product of civilization. In the degree 
that this freedom is assured and indi- 
vidual initiative permitted, social 
progress is stimulated. In brief, the 
entire advance of the masses from 
serfdom and feudal bondage to the 
sovereign citizenship of our own time 
has been through increase of the lib- 
erty of the individual in matters po- 
litical, religious and economic. 

It must not be assumed that trade 
unionists seek to curtail the absolute 
legal rights of men to work how, 
when and where they please. What- 
soever unduly coercive measures irre- 
sponsible and injudicious men have 
sometimes resorted to in times of in- 
dustrial trouble, trade unions are pre- 
pared to grant and respect the legal- 
ity of the acts of non-unionists in 
breaking that commandment in the 
labor decalogue which says: “Thou 
shalt not steal—thy neighbor’s job.” 


The contention of the trade union- 
ist himself is, that he has the legal 
right to sell his labor, when and 
where he pleases, for this carries with 
it the legal right to refuse to sell his 
labor excepting under conditions ap- 
proved of by him. Thus, if it should 
be assumed that the individual work- 
man has, legally, no choice in the dis- 
position of his labor, an involuntary 
servitude would be established, which 
would effectively debar the union man 
from refusing to work with unfair 
men. 


A man may do many harmful, un- 
just things and still be within the 
law. The Shylock who forecloses a 
mortgage or evicts a widow and or- 
phans from their little home is within 
the law. The merchant who bank- 
rupts a smaller competitor, by under- 
selling him, is within the law. The 
trust which freezes out the smaller 
dealer is within the law. The mag- 
nate who controls the oil market and 
raises the price of the poor man’s 
light, is within the law. Hundreds of 
instances are familiar to us, all of 
which conclusively prove that equity 
and justice are by no means synony- 
mous terms. Hence, it is apparent 
that an individual wage earner may 
be acting legally, and yet be pursuing 
a policy which is seriously harmful to 
the interests of other workmen. 


To say that the non-unionist has 
the moral right to work how, when, 
or where he pleases is, of course, the 
same thing as saying that he has the 
moral right, if he pleases, entirely 
apart from extenuating circum- 
stances, to become a strikebreaker, an 
active agent working against his fel- 
low craftsman, a traitor to his class 
and kind. The Standard Dictionary 
gives the primary definition of 
“moral” as pertaining to the practice, 
conduct, and spirit of men toward 
God, themselves, and their fellowmen, 
with reference to right and wrong. 
In simple phrase, then, those acts 
which are right are moral; those acts 
which are wrong are immoral. A man 
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can have no moral right to commit a 
wrong act. 

The industrial question looms in 
front today. Men, having arrived at 
a tacit agreement as to theology, are 
now wrestling with the issues of 
industrial relationship. The strike- 
breaker is the legitimate inheritor of 
the odium which was _ formerly 
heaped upon the heretic. If there be 
those so abnormally constituted as to 
feel they serve conscience best by 
serving their fellowmen least, then 
the trade unionist can only absolve 
them from responsibility and leave 
them free to put on the halo con- 
structed for them by that most emi- 
nent personage who has designated 
the scab as the best type of modern 
hero. 

But it will hardly be asserted, even 
by the opposition, that men are seri- 
ously lacerated in conscience by re- 
fraining from taking the jobs of men 
on strike. The motive which leads 
them to do this may come from need, 
from desire for promotion, from mo- 
tives of revenge, but scarcely from 
conscientiousness. The very person- 
nel of professional strikebreakers is 
such as to render ludicrous and even 
grotesque the assertion that they are 
at all afflicted by conscientious scru- 
ples. If they have a conscience at all 
the article is so minute as to be invis- 
ible to the average eye. If there be 
sound principle in democracy, in gov- 
ernment by majority, if a majority of 
a craft decides that it is for their 
interest to refuse to work under cer- 
tain conditions, why does not the 
presumption hold good that the ma- 
jority is right there as elsewhere? 

The time is rapidly arriving—in 
the older trade unions has already 
arrived—when the fact that a work- 
man is a non-unionist is prima facie 
evidence that he is also an incompe- 
tent. Non-union labor is usually over- 
worked and underpaid labor. The 
very instinct of self-preservation, 
therefore, justifies the union work- 
man in condemning the strikebreaker. 


The strikebreaker occupies in the in- 
dustrial world a position precisely 
analogous to that of the renegade and 
traitor. He represents a type of man 
universally condemned in any other 
sphere of human activity. He sells 
himself for less than the thirty pieces 
of silver, but too often lacks the grace 
which caused Iscariot to go and hang 
himself. He commits the unpardon- 
able sin of betraying his fellows. He 
purloins that to which he has no claim 
and is the one stumbling block in the 
path of the onward advance of the 
wage earners. The attempt to make 
him respectable reflects discredit upon 
those engaged in it. 

For all practical purposes in civil- 
ized lands, we may hold that the test 
of the Golden Rule furnishes a suffi- 
ciently accurate measurement of the 
morality of any present-day code of 
action. If the code does not meet the 
test, it is not moral, no matter if it be 
legal. How does the act of the strike- 
breaker square with the sublime in- 
junction, “Do unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you?” By what 
tortuous logic can it be asserted that 
the man who, from selfish personal 
interest, seeks to profit by the indus- 
trial difficulties of his fellowmen, is 
acting in accordance with the Golden 
Rule?—Steam Engineer. 





It should be thoroughly understood 
that any conference dealing with the 
labor problem at which labor is not 
represented is a one-sided affair and 
can be of no value to the general pub- 
lic in reaching a conclusion as to 
exact conditions. If labor problems 
are to be settled properly, labor must 
have a voice. And the only kind of 
labor that has a voice, that can speak 
with authority, is organized labor. 





The wage system works when the 
workers are strong enough to make it 
work. When they are weak, that is, 
unorganized, the system still con- 
tinues to work, but only one way.— 
Providence (R. I.) Visitor. 
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+ EDITORIAL & | 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


“eA Merry Christmas” 


Tue CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS will soon be here and we rejoice that they are 
coming for they bring us back to the days of our childhood when we lived in 
expectation from month to month for that wonderful happy season that 
brought us joy. 

During the week before Christmas there will undoubtedly be thousands, 
yes millions, of dollars spent for Christmas presents. The department 
stores will reap a harvest and during the hustle and bustle the masses of 
workers will spend their money in a way not duplicated in any country in 
the world, and words are inadequate to describe the strenuousness with 
which our working people will spend for Christmas presents all they were 
able to save during the eleven months previous to Christmas. 

The giving of presents is a splendid and happy custom and creates a 
pleasant feeling, but gifts of a practical nature should be given. After all, 
the custom of giving only to children, and the needy, is the most sensible 
and most enjoyable. 

While some may disagree with me and say the statement I am now 
making is not correct, the fact remains that many persons, and especially 
women, sit down during the holidays, or afterwards, and compare what 
they received with what they gave—creating the condition of “swapping” 
presents—and if what was received is not equal to what was given, some 
very uncharitable remarks are made. 


The department stores, as I said, reap a harvest for they pay the lowest 
wages and obtain the greatest profits of any branch of our American indus- 
try. They are thoroughly unorganized in every city in the country with, 
perhaps, the exception of one or two cities west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the only ones organized in those institutions are the drivers and a few 
mechanics and a few salespeople here and there. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and other large cities, 
there is not a clerk selling goods in the store or the driver of a truck or 
delivery wagon permitted to become a member of the union and this indus- 
try is making more money and greater profits than any other large industry 
in the country. They are mulcting millions out of the masses of working 
people in large profits, year after year, and yet for the next two or three 
weeks the toilers of the country will be rushing into those stores throwing 
their money at the feet of those employers for Christmas presents, sixty 
per cent of which will be entirely useless or inappropriate for those who 
receive them. 

Personally, I enjoy Christmas and love to give to my children, and 
other members of my family, but I dread to receive presents, for, in many 
instances, I would not have the nerve to wear the neckties I receive, and the 
shirts never fit. However, one should have a sense of appreciation, for, 
after all, it is not so much the gift as the spirit in which it is given that one 
should consider, and I am only one of millions placed in the same position. 
If people would only be practical, use their heads, spend their money intelli- 
gently and carefully, it would be much better for all parties concerned. 
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Men driving trucks who are members of the union receive decent 
wages and should be able to save something each week. Where they do not, 
when a strike takes place, they become an absolute menace to the Labor 
Movement; for the very first week of the strike, never having saved any- 
thing, they are around crying for a settlement until the union has to give 
them extra help or else they will go back to their jobs. 


For that, and other reasons, the Labor Movement is anxious to have 
men and women save—save without in any way injuring themselves. Sav- 
ing is a splendid habit to acquire and a quality which proves helpful to 
young and old and should be encouraged in every way possible. 


One of the great defects in our public school system is the lack of 
teaching and impressing on the minds of the youth of our nation the lesson 
of strict, practical economy. Nothing is ever said to the children in our 
grade schools, to the boys and girls in our high schools, or to the young men 
and women in our colleges about saving or learning how to save. 


There is not much use in earning $40.00 a week if we do not save any- 
thing. We may be living a little better than when we were earning $20.00 
a week, but we were just as independent as we are today. 


There is not much pleasure in receiving a present worth $5.00 if the 
one receiving it has only $5.00 and must go out and spend that for a Christ- 
mas gift in return for the one he received. He or she might just as well go 
out and buy what they desire for themselves with their own money, for that 
is just about what Christmas giving has turned into. 


Yes, give to those who need. Give to the children, but be sure that you 
can afford to give and do not give in the spirit of expecting something in 
return; also be sure that what you give is practical and useful. Above all, 
remember that the man or woman, boy or girl, who is independent and 
saving, not running around borrowing from friends when some slight dis- 
turbance, such as unemployment, takes place, is the one who is respected 
and honored and manages to keep his friends permanently. 


This article is written with a full understanding of living conditions, 
for especially does the writer know that people who have sickness and 
trouble cannot possibly save. 


Tr YT 
Burns and His Bullies 


66 
Tue COLLAPSE of the Fall-Sinclair case because of jury tampering is not 


only a challenge to the judicial system of the United States, but is a chal- 
lenge to Congress as well. 


“Perhaps now we may get a searching investigation by Congress into 
not only the Burns Detective Agency, but the entire horde of similar 
agencies that infest the country with their private sleuths, some of them 
of a very questionable character. 


“If Congress ever brings to light the practices of some of these so- 
called detective agencies the country will be amazed not only at what they 
have done, but who hired them to do it. Getting something on jurymen 
is only a small part of it. National and state legislators and other public 
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officials have been spied upon and hounded by some agencies in the hope 
of getting information that might be held over their heads to influence 
their official conduct. 


“Among the so-called private detectives will be found, no doubt, 
despicable characters who are willing to commit most any crime to serve 
the purposes of their employers; and for the protection of the public from 
such espionage it is high time Congress took a hand in their suppression, 
or at least their regulation. 


“A mighty good place to begin is with the Burns agency and its 
activities in the Fall-Sinclair case. If the courts and Congress let the 
Burns agency get away with hounding jurymen and officers of the court 
in Washington, D. C., then government is worse than a joke. 


“Let Uncle Sam’s strong right arm reach out for Burns and his 
bullies.” 


The above article, from the Indianapolis Times, describes the same 
Mr. Burns who violated all the laws of the State of Indiana when he kid- 
naped John J. McNamara during the trial of the Iron Workers in connec- 
tion with the explosion in the Los Angeles Times Building. Burns was the 
detective always used by the National Erectors’ Association and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association to ferret into labor affairs and hire 
labor spies, or put his spies into their meetings, and do everything else 
required by those labor-destroying institutions. 

In payment for his exposure in the McNamara cases, he was made 
chief of the Secret Service Department at the dictation and on the in- 
sistence of the Manufacturers’ and Erectors’ Associations by Harding 
when he became President. 

Fall, whose trial was going on in Washington at the time the above 
article was written, was a member of the Harding Cabinet. 

The salary attached to the position as chief of the secret service de- 
partment was not a large one, but, for a man like Burns, it was an 
opportunity for going into all the files for years past and obtaining infor- 
mation which could be used advantageously in his detective agency, which 


was being run by his son, while he worked for the government as head 
of the above-named department. 


The appointment of Fall, and other members of the Cabinet, who 
helped to disgrace Harding and the Republican party, was not half as 
criminal or as brutal as the appointment of William J. Burns to be chief 
of the secret service department. It gave him unlimited power which 
could be used in every section of the country on account of the information 
he procured from the government files. 

At one of the hearings which I attended with President Gompers, 
and other members of the Executive Council, in the office of the late 
Senator LaFollette, when the Executive Council was furnishing some evi- 
dence on the work of Harry Daugherty, when the talk first started of 
having Daugherty removed from the office of Attorney-General, the history 
of William J. Burns, his methods and some of his actions, were also dug 
up and it was shown that his actions, in many cases, were somewhat shady, 
especially the instance in San Francisco, where he was charged with at- 
tempting something like fixing a jury. All of this was called to the atten- 
tion of President Harding. The President, however, threw the whole 
blame on Daugherty, who was Attorney-General, and under whom Burns 
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was supposed to be working and from whom he received his appointment. 
I have read the book entitled ‘“Revelry” and although, of course, the names 
of the characters are fictitious, it so clearly brings out the work of the 
administration of President Harding and members of his Cabinet, espe- 
cially Daugherty, Fall and other active individuals, such as Burns and 
Jess Smith, that anyone reading the book cannot fail to understand the 
rottennness which prevailed during that disgraceful and disgusting admin- 
istration. 


As you no doubt have seen in the newspapers, there is another book 
just published called “The President’s Daughter,” by Nan Britton, which 
is another exposure of the late President, all of which, to say the least, is 
something awful. 

Some of the close friends of the late President have made attempts, 
through the newspapers, to deny some of the statements, and have en- 
deavored to have the book suppressed, but the demand of the American 
people for the truth is so great that the governments of the several states 
are powerless to suppress the publication. There is nothing of a lewd or 
obscene nature in the book and it is supposed to contain actual facts sur- 
rounding the private life of the President and the history of this illegiti- 
mate child’s mother who claims the late President as the father of her 
child. 


All of these things and especially the ending of the life of the fictitious 
President in the book, “Revelry,” leads one to believe that the greatest 
political corruption that ever prevailed in our country took place during 
the Harding administration, and it was during the Harding administration 
that the so-called great detective, William J. Burns, who is under sus- 
picion now by our government as having something to do with shadowing 
the jurors in the late Fall-Sinclair trial which resulted in the judge dis- 
charging the jury, received his appointment as Chief of the Secret Service 
Department. 

_ Private detective agencies, in our country, should be regulated in a 
way that they would not be permitted—as they are today—to do the things 
they are doing. A man desiring evidence sufficient to obtain a divorce 
from his wife, or vice versa, has only to go to one of those agencies and 
explain what he wants. They will set the trap, have pictures taken, and 
have their operatives there to swear, as witnesses, that they found such 
and such conditions obtaining. A woman may be as pure, as modest and 
as virtuous as it is possible for one to be, but that does not make any 
difference if the detective agency “frames” her. The same applies to 
Labor Unions, and to strikes, and ordinary working men are absolutely 
powerless in the face of the evidence of such detectives. 

Private detective agencies have grown to such an extent during the 
past twenty years, and with so many of them in the field they are making 
so little they are starving to death, and are so hungry for work and for 
money when they get a client they are willing to do almost anything for 
the fee which they are to receive. 

Yes, let us hope, that some law may be enacted suppressing them, or, 
at least, make them conform with the laws of decency and honesty. 


TOT Fy 


Tue GIFT OF SAVING, in the average workingman’s home, is becoming al- 
most a thing of the past. The majority of the families of workingmen have 
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forgotten that there is any need for saving for a rainy day. It seems to be 
the curse of American life today to spend as we earn. The old-fashioned 
mother who, every now and then, saved 50 cents or $1.00 seems no longer to 
be in existence—she is a dream of happy days that are passed. 


It is not necessary for any one to be stingy or penurious, or to scratch 
and save by cheating themselves out of the necessary things of life, such 
as proper food and clothing. They are not the people to whom I am refer- 
ring; I am referring to the man and woman, single or married, who refuses 
to save when they have no sickness or other trouble in their family and are 
employed continuously. 


The gift of saving is-a quality to be admired. Most of the unfortunate 
and unhappy disagreements amongst our young married families today are 
due to the fact that one or the other will not save or try to put aside a little 
now and then; they are careless and spend every cent they make, so when 
the dark hour comes there is only poverty. 


Of course, there may-be some who will dispute this statement and point 
to the enormous amounts deposited in our savings banks and to the large 
number of depositors, but the truth of the matter is, the great bulk of sav- 
ings deposited by American workers today are from amongst those who 
have come over here from non-English speaking countries, or the children 
of those from other countries. The Italian, the Greek, the Slav, the Pole, 
the Jap, the Hungarian and the German have all come out of their own 
countries where they suffered privation and want, with that fear of once 
more becoming hungry when short of money, so thoroughly instilled into 
their hearts and minds, that they save every dollar they possibly can and, 
because of that fear, sometimes injure themselves physically on account of 
their passion for saving. 


American men and women cannot live as those people do. They are not 
trained to deprive themselves of the things they think they need. The other 
class has been trained to deny themselves and although working at a disad- 
vantage in battling against the prejudice of the people and the strange 
language of the country of their adoption, they save something out of their 
wages and put it away for the time when they may be out of work. 


American, or English-speaking, men and women are more competent 
and earn higher wages because they are more efficient and are not subjected 
to the inconvenience of having to battle with a strange language and against 
the prejudice of strange people, consequently their wages are higher and 
their earning power greater, and in view of all this they should be able to 
save. Many of our young boys and girls, whose fathers have worked hard, 
do not appreciate or realize the value of money and when thrown out of 
employment, as is the American custom, they seek assistance from the par- 
ents who have raised them to manhood and womanhood. 


In the old days it was the custom for the members of the family, when 
raised, to take care of their parents, but that seems also to be a thing of the 
past. This practice of sons and daughters taking care of their aged parents 
still prevails in European countries. 


That our American young men and women, in many instances, do not 
appreciate the value of money is due to the fact that the parents have never 
instilled into their minds the principle of learning to depend on themselves, 
and be protected by putting a little aside month after month. 
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A man with a bank balance makes the best kind of striker. He is not 
begging for relief the second day of the strike. There is a comfort, a real 
pleasure in saving. It gives a man more backbone in an industrial dispute. 

A young man is afraid to marry nowadays. He is afraid he cannot 
take care of the girl he weds, because he or she never knew what it was to 
have a few hundred dollars in the bank. Show me the girl that saves a few 
dollars out of her wages, and nine chances out of ten she will make a real 
wife. No fly-by-night marriage and divorce for her! She is practical usu- 
ally and weighs the matter well before she decides. 


TT to 


Wirs OTHER MEMBERS of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and John Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, I met President Coolidge in Washington on Monday, November 
21st. We were acting under instructions of the conference of National and 
International Labor officials who met in Pittsburgh the previous week. 

The object of our visit was to lay before the President the fearful con- 
ditions existing in the mining fields in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio, where nearly 140,000 members of the Miners’ Union, in the bitumi- 
nous fields, have been on strike for a period of over eight months. We 
brought to his attention that there were nearly 700,000 persons dependent 
on those miners, who were living in a condition of starvation, privation, 
cold and misery, and we requested him, in the name of Organized Labor, to 
use all the power of the National Government to relieve this terrible 
distress. 

It was stated to Mr. Coolidge by President Green, that thousands of 
strikebreakers were being brought into that district; men of low character. 
Also that colored men, ignorant of conditions, were brought from the South, 
and Mexicans who had just come across the border into our States. This 
information was based on statements and information received from the 
representatives of the Miners at the Pittsburgh conference. 

We also called to the attention of President Coolidge the abuse of the 
injunction, both Federal and State, which abuse had gone so far that Labor 
Organizations are now being tied, hand and foot, by injunctions issued by 
State judges, and, in some instances, by Federal judges. 

We also stated to President Coolidge that we thought in drafting his 
message to Congress that he should insert in that message a statement rela- 
tive to mining conditions and request Congress to have an investigation 
made of the entire mining situation and of a conspiracy—stated by the 
Miners—existing on the part of large railroads and other large purchasers 
of coal, to depress the price of coal to such a point that it will be impossible 
for the mine owners to pay a living wage to the Miners. 

The President was quite sympathetic with the Miners’ suffering, talked 
quite a little about the limited powers of the President in such matters, the 
laws governing such procedure and said practically nothing which might 
be construed as a promise for any substantial relief. He did, for instance, 
state that in his messages to Congress in years past he had recommended 
certain legislation governing the mining industry, but President Lewis 
stated that such legislation, as it would be interpreted by Congress, would 
be of no material assistance to the Miners; on the contrary, would be a 
handicap to them, and had nothing to do with the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts except in cases of extreme emergency. The President did not an- 
swer this statement. 
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My interpretation of the conference is that we did not receive anything. 
I did not expect much before I went there. At any rate, we laid before the 
chief executive of the nation some of the conditions which surround Labor 
and endeavored to explain that it was the duty of the national government 
to prevent the terrible suffering which obtains in the mining regions. After 
the conference officially broke up and as we were shaking hands with the 
President, he inquired of Mr. Lewis how his wife and daughter were. He 
met them once in the White House. Mr. Lewis was the only National Labor 
official on the National Republican Advisory Committee during the last 
campaign of Mr. Coolidge. But the President (in my opinion) won’t do 
much for the Miners. 


si ial 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZERS are the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Union and must be accorded all the courtesy to which they are enti- 
tled in accordance with the Constitution. 

The International Office is governed and almost entirely guided by 
recommendations coming from the International organizers. Any local that 
refuses to confer with the organizers when sent into a district, by the Gen- 
eral Office, that local union may be subject to severe discipline by the Inter- 
national body. 


rT TS 


T uz GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD of our International Union will meet 
early in January. The place where the meeting will be held has not yet 
been decided as this Journal goes to press on November 20th. 

The Journal will be in the hands of our membership early in Decem- 
ber. Therefore, any union having any matter of importance that they 
believe should be called to the attention of the General Executive Board 
can put the same in writing and address it to the: General President and 
the matter wilk be called to the General Executive Board when in session. 


Ty OF 


7 
Some OF OUR PEOPLE, as I did myself, once upon a time, envy those they 
see riding in Pullman cars. But, for those who are compelled to ride, it 
is not so easy, and many a time as I have been riding along, I have envied 
the man who sits on his own doorstep in the evening smoking his pipe. 

I remember the time when I longed with all the power that was in 
me to be given an opportunity to ride on a train, but after twenty years 
of this work, how sick one gets of it, how tiresome it is and how hard it 
is on the human system. Only those who have gone through it for years 
can fully understand. 

After completing my business on the western coast I spent three days 
and three nights on the train from San Francisco to Chicago, as I had to 
get back in a hurry. Within the last two weeks, I left Indianapolis on Sun- 
day evening for Pittsburgh, taking a sleeper and arriving in Pittsburgh 
the next morning at nine, where I attended a conference of Labor officials 
called by the convention of the American Federation of Labor in relation 
to the strike of the Mine Workers. The conference lasted two days and on 
Thursday I left Pittsburgh on a sleeper, arriving in New York the next 
morning. All that day I held conferences with our people on matters of 
importance, endeavored to adjust grievances existing and went over con- 
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ditions in general. I then took a night-sleeper for Boston, reaching there 
the next morning, when, as one of a committee of three, I visited James 
Duncan, Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor, who is 
seriously ill. I addressed the meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union 
on Sunday afternoon and that night I took the Federal Express for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where, with other Labor Officials, we had a conference with 
President Coolidge relative to the Mine Workers’ situation. I left Wash- 
ington again at 7:30 that evening, arriving in Headquarters in Indian- 
apolis at 11:00 a. m. next day. 

Five nights out of nine on a sleeper is not just exactly what the doc- 
tor ordered, but men in the Labor Movement, if they expect to hold their 
organizations where they belong, must be eternally on the job. 

I seldom refer to matters of this kind but sometimes the rank and 
file do not understand just exactly the nature of the work of an Interna- 
tional Labor official. 

TS oT 


] ATTENDED the meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union on 
Sunday, November 20th. I was a delegate to this Central Body 
many years ago. I might say that I, perhaps, received my first lessons 
in the trade union movement in that old institution which has been 
holding its meetings and deliberations in Wells Memorial Hall for 
nearly thirty years. 

The attendance at the meetings of the Central Body are not what 
they used to be, but, on this particular day, there was a pretty fair 
attendance. I met a few of the old-timers I knew as delegates twenty 
years ago, but most of those who were delegates at that time have 
passed to the Great Beyond. 

The labor movement in Boston has men as its representatives who 
are of the highest character; men well versed in the business of their 
unions; men who are competent to deal intelligently with their em- 
ployers, and there is no class in the district that has a age standing 
than the representatives of our several Teamsters’ locals. 

The president of the Central Labor Union is young Frank Fenton, 
a member of Local Union No. 68. This young man has studied law, 
going to night school, and has recently been admitted to the bar. His 
father is John Fenton, many years business agent of the Coal Team- 
sters’ Local Union No. 68. 

The Boston labor movement is not as strong numerically as it was 
some years ago, but that is due to industrial conditions which are far 
below normal. The causes for this industrial depression are many. 
There is no business prosperity in the New England district. On the 
contrary, there is general industrial inactivity. The building trades 
and the printing trades are the only branches of labor whose members 
have been employed steady during the past year and even in the build- 
ing industry there is considerable idleness. The great building boom 
in that, and other districts, having reached its peak, is now on the wane. 

The trade unionists of Boston and Massachusetts, generally, many 
of whom I met on that particular Sunday, are still filled with hope and 
possess that spirit which drives men to greater achievements than yet 
accomplished. 

By co-operation, each union working to help the other, if need be, 
in accordance with their constitutional power, success is bound to come 
in the near future to the trade unions of the Boston district. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Cleveland, Ohio 


November 10, 1927. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I attended an open meeting of Lo- 
cal No. 561, American Railway Ex- 
press Drivers and Helpers, on Thurs- 
day evening and I want to say, they 
surely have a lot of good talent 
amongst their own members. They 
have a five-piece band and a number 
of boys who have McCormack backed 
off the board. 

They hold an open meeting once ev- 
ery three months and have a general 
good time. It keeps the boys all in- 
terested in the local. They have a 
membership of 200 and have $5,000 
in the bank; also pay a sick benefit. 
Their officers are J. E. McCawly, 
president; W. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent; P. Holland, secretary-treasurer ; 
M. Davis, recording secretary and 
O’Mally, business agent and chief 
story-teller. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. G. BURGER, 
Organizer. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

It was a genuine pleasure to read 
Secretary Lyons’ letter relative to the 
New York Joint Council in the No- 
vember issue of the Journal. I am 
always pleased to hear such expres- 


- sions of confidence in our leaders, for 


confidence of the membership is the 
very fixst requisite of a leader’s suc- 
cess. 

Congratulations, New York, on 
your fine movement. We have in St. 
Louis also a Teamsters’ movement 


Os 


worth writing about. St. Louis Joint 
Council No. 13 has thirteen locals un- 
der its jurisdiction and every branch 
of our craft is wonderfully well or- 
ganized in the St. Louis district. 
These locals are well officered and 
conducted on a business-like basis. 

St. Louis has a distinction as the 
only large city in the United States 
wherein one must have a paid-up Un- 
ion Card to drive a Yellow taxicab! 
Laugh that off!! The unionization 
of these cabs is monumental to the 
fighting ability of Local No. 405. For 
twenty-three weary months this local 
battled its way to a union shop vic- 
tory over Yellow cabs. 

The milk wagon drivers are 100 
per cent organized and Local No. 603 
represents a heavy investment of 
money, hard work and_ sacrifice. 
Bakery drivers, transfer men, pack- 
ing house drivers, ice and coal driv- 
ers, city teamsters, expressmen, fur- 
niture movers, retail furniture driv- 
ers, department store drivers, general 
teamsters, East St. Louis, service car 
chauffeurs, all these tell the same 
story of solid organization and won- 
derful unions, led by able, level- 
headed men. 

Brother Lyons’ tribute to Vice- 
President Cashal is wonderful. Like- 
wise, Vice-President D. J. Murphy in 
the St. Louis district enjoys the full- 
est confidence of his men. Everybody 
loves and admires the loyalty and up- 
standing honesty of “Dan” Murphy. 
He has been re-elected several times 
to his present post as president of the 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union. 

Meetings of Joint Council No. 13, 
measured with the yardstick of intel- 
ligence and ability to cope with big 
problems, are on a par with any 
session of the directors of the Nation- 
al Chamber of Commerce. The Coun- 
cil averages 90 per cent attendance of 
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delegates at meetings throughout the 
year. 

Yes, our craft is pretty nearly “on 
top” in St. Louis. Besides, all hands 
are rigidly cautious and ever on 
guard to see that no dents are made 
in the splendid lineup. 

Fraternally, 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Pres. Joint Council No. 13. 


[Brother Dillmon: San Francisco 
has every man that drives a Yellow 
or any other kind of cab in our union. 

EDITOR. | 





Hard Times Due to Low Wages; 
Failure to Buy Closes Mills 


Washington.— There is nothing 
mysterious about the reason for hard 
times, says the Weekly Bulletin of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Department of Social Action. 


If the present business slacking 
extends to “what in older language 
was called ‘hard times,’ it will not be 
unusual,” says the Bulletin. 

“Hard times coming again and 
again is a certainty in the United 
States. This is not due to bad weath- 
er, to flooding rains or to drought, to 
late springs and early falls or to 
scorching heat and searing winds. 
Bad times here are not due to inabil- 
ity to produce goods. They are due 
to the inability of the people of the 
United States and the world to buy 
the goods produced. 


“They are due to the inability to 
sell these goods. The consumers do 
not buy. This does not mean that the 
consumers suddenly turn ascetics. 
The consumers do not voluntarily de- 
cide to take up fasting and abstinence. 
They fast and abstain sometimes to 
the point of starvation. But they do 
it because they haven’t the money to 
buy the things they need or want. 

“Apart from the foreign market, 
which in late years we have come to 


rely upon very greatly, various sec- 
tions of American people are so han- 
dicapped that they can not buy the 
tremendous quantity of goods the 
United States produces. 


“Farmers are still but slightly re- 
lieved and the prices of their products 
are going down again. City wage 
workers produce an enormous amount 
of goods, but do not get enough 
money back to buy their share of the 
goods; possibly half of them do not 
even receive a living wage. 


“Most salaried workers are in a 
similar position. Small business men 
are being crushed by trusts and chain 
stores. Among investors and stock- 
holders, certain of them are highly 
privileged and get the higher rate of 
return. 


“The chief trouble is that our in- 
dustrial and agricultural system turns 
out an enormous amount of goods, but 
in the producing of it the great ma- 
jority receive too little money to buy 
back their share of what they pro- 
duce.”—News Letter. 





Finds Automobile Aids Rail Traffic 


Kansas City.—The importance of 
the automobile industry is so great 
that the railways gain much more 
from the freight traffic it gives than 
they lose from the freight and pas- 
senger business it takes away, said 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, in an address here. 


“Compared with the railroad 
train,” he said, “the bus can give 
service at more frequent intervals be- 
cause each unit of service is small and 
may be operated cheaply in compari- 
son to the cost of operating a train. 
A bus can be run every two hours in 
every direction from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
for the cost of one train in each direc- 
tion, say morning and evening. And 
this more frequent better service suits 
the needs of the average rural com- 
munity.”’—News Letter. 
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N ADDRESSING a meeting of Local Union No. 302 in Oakland, Cal., 

during my visit there recently, I certainly was deeply impressed 
with the enthusiasm and splendid spirit of trade unionism which I 
found prevailing amongst the membership. The large hall was filled 
to overflowing by our membership in Oakland. 

The officers in charge of the union are men of the highest char- 
acter and the business agent is a live wire who is continually on the 
job. The men working at this craft are 100 per cent organized and 
they enjoy splendid working conditions, each member of the union 
working hand-in-hand with the other members of our. several local 
unions in the district. In addressing that gathering I was pleased with 
the earnestness and sincerity of each individual member who paid the 
strictest attention to all I had to say. 

Nothing except the best results can obtain for a union where there 
is such splendid co-operation between the membership and the officers. 
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I MET MANY of our people while over in New York the other day 
and they seemed to be elated over their victory in obtaining sub- 
stantial increases in wages during the past three or four months. 
There is a great deal of idleness no6w amongst many of our craft in 
New York. I want to say to our membership that they must be very 
careful; that they must work together; that they must observe law and 
order and proceed in accordance with the ethics and principles of the 


trade union movement; that each man must do his share as a trade 
unionist in order to protect himself against attacks, which are not far 
distant, and which are liable to be made on their organization. 

Large employing interests, if they put their backs up against the 
wall and decide to fight, can defeat any labor organization in America. 
- It is true, they do not, very often, seek to do so, because it is an expen- 

sive proposition for industry to enter into a long-drawn-out conflict with 
Labor. Sometimes, they are driven to the position they take by unions 
and its officers who do not exercise care and judgment in the handling 
of the affairs of the union. Our locals in New York are handled by a 
splendid class of men and the substantial addition to their member- 
ship and the increases in wages recently obtained speak well for the 
district and for the unions, but again, I repeat, absolute’: harmony be- 
tween the membership and the officers, who are endeavoring to guide 
their unions, must prevail and'continue, not only in New York, but in 
every section of the country, otherwise destruction and ruin will follow. 
If you elect men to office, you are obligated to help them during their 
term of office. If they are not the best.kind of men, then you have the 
power to remove them when they are up for re-election, and remove 
them in accordance with the law. Good men who serve their unions 


faithfully should not be removed from office because someone else 
wants the job. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . ... $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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